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LESSON in geography. 

qjt ALL AGES. 


JO CHILDREN 

BY MISS S. F. STEAD. 

(Continued from p"g e 3 s J 

■ , mnke a digression in order to empha- 
May I at this poin " ulable value in the teaching of 
size one facto, • o ^ over looked, even by intelligent 
pS P in' the familiar intercourse of the family circle. I 
S o the recognition and discuss.on of current events m 
h p esence of the children. Allow me to illustrate. A 
short time ago a little boy was with me on a long visit for his 
health going every day to school ; during breakfast and 
early dinner I made a point of talking to him about what was 
going on in the big world. I cannot now remember all those 
events, but the great diamond robbery was one : it led us 
away to South Africa, and afterwards in our maps we found 
the diamond centres, which carried us back to the days of 
African explorers, and Speke and Livingstone were with us 
again : we wandered with Stanley in his search for Living- 
stone, we learned of the progress of British influence in 
South Africa, and of German colonization ; we took journeys 
to and fro, so that when the Jameson raid occurred “ my 
boy was quite au fait , and took intelligent interest in the 
great event. This is one instance out of many'. As another 
illustration, I may quote a bright little girl of eight years 
old, who is in a class of little girls in Wintersdorf, to whom 
it is my pleasure to teach geography. I found that the 
tather of the little girl made companions of his children and 
gave them much general information. In one of my lessons 
vas explaining the earth’s movement on its axis, and round 
ne sun, and how it is that we have day and night, and 
winter and summer, and I was teaching the children the 

trirl 1,7 7 USe ° f lhe North and South Pole, when the little 
whv T)r V P vei y Fi ightly and exclaimed : “ I really don tsee 
Pole for if anSen , makes suc1 ' a fuss about finding the North 
’ f0r “ ,s mark ^ quite plain in my atlas ! " And I found 
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that she knew a good deal about the expedition, and was 
eager for news about Dr. Nansen and “the Fram,” so that 
when we heard recently of the meeting in Franz Josef Land 
and the return to Europe, she was quite up to date. 

Again, foreign stamps are a magnificent field for the 
teacher of geograpy. I am just now giving a course of 
lessons to this same class of little girls, making use of 
stamps : we learn the prominent physical features, the 

largest towns always with an interest attached, historical or 
commercial, of the foreign countries and of our British 
possessions. Most children collect foreign stamps ; then 
why not enable them to do so intelligently ? It would be so 
simple for the father to make pleasant evening hours in this 
way for his children. 

In conclusion, perhaps the happiest of all ways of teaching 
geography is with an eye to some practical outcome of the 
lesson. We all know what an important event in the life of 
every family is the summer holiday. How to spend it and 
where is the question of the hour. Every parent understands 
the anxious thought spent on this subject months even before 
the great exodus takes place, and not a few know that the 
manner of spending that holiday often leaves much to be 
desired. What a powerful element in the education of our 
children might this annual expedition become, were they 
properly prepared for it, say during the long winter evenings 
which precede the event. Let us test the plan and imagine 
that the next summer holiday is to be spent in the valley of 
the Wye ; selecting the Wye because of its associations, 
literary', historical, and architectural. Having procured our 
lantern and slides we first throw upon the screen a map of 
England and Wales, and trace the river Wye from its source 
in the swamps on Plinlimmon to the spot where — 

“Twice a day the Severn fills; 

The salt sea-water passes by, 

And hushes half the babbling Wye, 

And makes a silence in the hills.” 

The first picture shall shew Hereford Bridge, from which we 
can gather a good general idea of the city and imagine it 
when it was surrounded by a fortified wall and protected by a 
castle. The name means ford of the army , because it was one 
of the few places where an English army could cross the 
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. (r L rs back as far as the eighth 
r-irrving our thoU ^- n n f King Ethelbert while a 
ceTturv We have the assassi^. A tomb and shrine 

Lest at the Palace of Off J ^ crime , and from that grew 
were erected in exp. at « ^ next picture shall be the Old 

the wondrous cathedra • ^ for many years the ancient 

Market House m the weekly bread for the poor. 


stom was kept or l custol ns die out and that no man 
I, is a pity that tfceseo ^ ^ a grudge against the hurry 
appears to heed. ' century. A short distance from 

and bustle of the erected jn the days of King 

Ross stands Whom ^ An(J ^ js {he Wye af the 

S 't^, l d Lydbrook, nestling under a hill, but spoiled 
w n wo*s ; we must no, digress but how much can be 
taught about the iron works, a whole field of comment, al 
geography is spread out before us at the sound of the word. 

Our next picture shows immense semi-detached masses of 
rock, locally known as yots, rising high above the foliage and 
seeming as if they would fall right over into the river ; this 
particular one is called Symond’s Yat, and is not far from 
Whitchurch And now we reach Monmouth, situated at the 
junction of one of the tributaries of the Wye, the Mon now, 
hence the name Monmouth ; the town is surrounded by hills 
and stands in a wide valley. The ardent searcher can trace 
the walls and moat and other evidence of the place having 
once been a Roman station. We must not forget that 
Henry V. was born in Monmouth ; a statue of him stands 
before the Town Hall at the top of Monnow Street, bearing 
an inscription immortalizing the fact. And with the mention 
of Henry V. the name of Fluellen comes to our mind, the 
brave, garrulous officer of King Henry V. at Agincourt ; do 
you remember, Shakespeare makes him say after the great 
attle . Ay, he (King Henry V.) was porn at Monmouth, 
aptain Gower. What call you the town’s name where 
the Vlg . Was P° rn ? • • • • I think it is in Macedon 

the^m ex ^ n< ^ er is porn. I tell you, captain, if you look in 

oarisonR K °f the ° rld 1 warrant y° u sail find, in the com " 
look vfi ^ vveen Macedon and Monmouth, that the situations, 

Ihere K A! 5 P ° th There ls a river in Macedon, and 

Wve at A| S °' moreover > a river at Monmouth ; it is called 
y at Mon ™ath, but it is out of my prains what is the 
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name of the other river; but ’tis all one, tis alike as ray 
fingers is to my fingers, and there is salmons in poth We 
are journeying on now to Chepstow, by way of Tintern, and 
here comes a capital slide of the new Bigswear Bridge of a 
single span measuring 160 feet, conducting to the new road 
between Monmouth and Chepstow ; near this part of the 
river is the seat of the descendants of Admiral Sir George 
Rooke, who captured Gibraltar. Knowing something of that 
story will give the children a double interest in the picture of 
this part of the river. Here is the village of Tintern, whose 
church is partly paved with stones from the Abbey ; our 
picture of the Abbey is as it is seen from the south-west. It 
was built on the spot where Theodoric, King of Glamorgan, 
was killed in a fight against the Pagan- Saxons in the year 
600. The Abbey was founded in 1131. I must show the 
three beautiful pictures I have of the ruined interior of the 
Abbey, and while they are on the screen let us in imagination 
reconstruct the building and leading our children back to the 
time of the abbots and monks, teach them to listen to chant 
and requiem, to glide along the transepts to the refectory, 
where they may see the pulpit from which homilies were read 
to the monks during their meals ; bring them back and point 
out the remarkably large south window, explaining how it 
was once filled with tracery, shewing them the clerestory 
window and teaching them how the clerestory obtained its 
name. Or we may wander down the nave, pointing out the 
vaulting shaft and telling how from it sprang the ribs which 
by intersection formed the vault, as a stone ceiling is called, 
or stand under the chancel arch dividing the nave from the 
more sacred part of the church, namely, the choir, with its 
stalls where the monks once sat, and the high altar where the 
abbot officiated in those olden days. Passing out at the west 
door we may draw the children’s attention to the beautiful 
west window, seen now from inside the building, and show 
them the clustered pillars and teach them how each bears its 
part in carrying the great pointed arch. Then we will make 
our way to the Wyndcliff, from which we may see the river 
wending its way towards the sea, and if the day be clear we 
shall get a glimpse of the estuary of the Severn. 

And now we have reached Chepstow, and it will not be 
long before we make our way to the castle, whose history 
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T stirring- Perhaps the story that 
Civil Wars is is that D f the gallant Royalist 

will "interest our children m ^ with a garrisoj. of one 

officer. Sir Nicholas valiant ly against Cromwell 

hundred men, held “ hauste d, then refused to surrender, 
until all provisions we * boat provided for the purpose, 

hoping to escape by tary army swam across the river 

A soldier of the 1 a h ^ a]as l C ut the cable ! VVe 

with a knife 1 XI hest point possible to see the babbling 
shall mount to t & f the Severn, and there across the 

Wye hushed in e f Qevedon, made sacred for ever 

Shore is the to* vdlage o # ^ sha „ n0( ^ 

^ ma e kin71olemn pilgrimage to the little church, that we 
may show our children the tablet sacred to the memory of 
Arthur Hallam, “ the human hearted man, and tell them of 
how he distinguished himself at Eton and Cambridge, of the 
tender friendship between him and Tennyson ; of the sudden 
death, in Vienna, of the “ fair ship from the Italian shore,” 
and of how — 

“ They laid him by the pleasant shore 

, . . -i i . r * i. . . f t 


Let us then, inspired by the beauty of the scene, with our 
enthusiasm kindled by the remembrance of the stirring times 
when the castle was not a ruin, but inhabited by men and 
women who have helped to make history, helped to make 
our nation great ; let us teach our children that they also 
must take their part and fulfil nobly the duty that they owe 
to their country. Let us on this spot, rendered sacred by so 
many memories, teach them the lines in which Tennyson 
described his friend, and set them before the children as a 

high standard to which, not without labour and sorrow, they 
too may attain— 


• - . Not being less but more than all 
the gentleness he seem’d to be. 

best seem d the thing he was, and joined 
ach office of the social hour 
To noble manners, as the llower 
And native growth of noble mind. 


nus he bore without abuse 

ie grand old name of gentleman, 

And U .^ amed b y every < harlatan, 
d 8011 d Wl th all ignoble use.” 


CANDOUR IN CHILDREN. 

By Arthur Ransom. 

When parents speak of “candour in children, they mean 
in these days frankness in speaking the truth, ingenuousness 
in behaviour, freedom from reserve, and particularly from 
a guilty or artful reserve. At the same time, they understand 
the word to possess a fringe of broader meaning, to denote a 
virtue which is something more than mere expression, is in 
fact a beautiful and lovable disposition of the mind. Though 
modern usage has dropped several of the former applications 
of the word, the nimbus as it were of the old meanings of 
the word still clings to it. In the original Latin candor was 
brilliant whiteness in material things, and innocency and 
purity in its moral sense. Then it came to mean what we 
now call impartialit} r , just and unbiassed judgment ; and it 
even acquired the senses of genial kindliness and sweetness 
of temper. Dr. Johnson could describe a man as “sincere, 
but without candour”; and a century earlier Isaac Walton 
asks his readers to “ bring candor to the reading of this 
discourse.” The recent narrowing of the meaning of the 
w ord to outspokenness need not be carried so far as to shut 
out all connotation of the earlier comprehensiveness and 
beauty of the term. 

In this paper candour will be understood in its wider sense. 
When a father, questioning his son, says “Be candid,” he 
means “ Speak out without reserved In making this demand, 
the father only asks for a detailed exhibition of a virtue 
which he if he be what a father should be — has constantly 
endeavoured to cultivate both in his own character and in 
that of his son. He does not mean merely “ Speak out this 
once, but “ Speak out unreservedly, as you ought to do upon 
a occasions, when no considerations of right or propriety 
tequire that you should hold your tongue.” A wise father 
r.ot be satisfied with mere freeness of speaking, with a 
mechanical habit of reckless garrulity, with a facility of 


